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THE  PIPES  O'  PAN 


YE  CHARACTERS: 

PAN,  the  god  of  woods  and  hills  and  streams. 

OAK,  his  playmate. 

MAPLE, 

CHESTNUT, 

ELM, 

WILLOW, 

ARIAN,  a  gypsy  from  the  World  without. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  MOON. 

AURORA,  spirit  of  light  and  morn. 

MOTHER  NATURE. 


-Dryads. 


YE  SETTINGS: 

ACT      I :  SCENE      — A  Grove  in  Arcadia. 

ACT     II :  SCENE     I — A  Deep  Forest  in  Arcadia. 

SCENE  II — The   Summit  of  the   Dawn 
Hill. 

ACT  III:  SCENE      — A  Grove  in  Arcadia. 

Prologue  by  Oak. 
(The  actual  scene  does  not  change.) 
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PROLOGUE 

(Oak  steps  before  the  curtain.) 
Oak 

We  welcome  you  tonight  in  Arcady, 
Friends  from  beyond  the  shining  river  border: 
'Tis  the  enchanted  night  of  all  the  year 
When  mortal  eyes  may  gaze  on  the  immortals, 
Learning  to  know  and  love  their  secret  ways. 
Tonight  the  little  company  of  dryads 
Shall  flit  like  dream-folk  thro  the  misty  wood : 
Tonight  the  moon  shall  light  a  charmed  vista 
Where  love  and  song  and   laughter  wander  thro. 

Ye  are  all  mortals :  I,  a  woodland  sprite — 
Little  we  have  in  common,  save  our  dreams: 
Yet  for  tonight, — Pan  gives  you  his  consent — 
Become  a  dryad  or  a  faun  with  us : 
Forsake  your  mortal  restlessness  and  yearning 
After  the  hidden  face  of  happiness : 
Here  ye  may  find  it  if  ye  seek  it  not. 
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.We  are  tmt .children  of  the  joyous  wildwood — 
We  cannot  read  what  lies  within  your  hearts: 
If  there  be  sorrow  there,  or  pain  or  doubt, 
Leave  it  behind  you  when  you  enter  here ! 

Now  for  an  hour  behold  Arcadia : 
Behold  the  beauty  of  the  forest's  heart: 
Behold  the  radiance  of  Arcadian  nights: 
Behold  the  soul  of  nature  face  to  face : 
Behold  the  eyes  of  happiness  unveiled ! 

One  magic  hour  is  yours  by  Pan's  consent : 
Yet  if  a  mortal  from  the  World  without 
Should  break  upon  our  sweet  tranquillity 
With  crying  after  all  the  hidden  things 
That  none  in  Arcady  should  seek  to  know 
If  they  would  dwell  in  peace  in  Nature's  arms, — 
We  will  forgive  their  surging  doubts  and  fears, 
Knowing  they  cannot  long  forsake  the  World  .  .  . 
But  when  the  hour  is  past,  and  ye  once  more 
Must  walk  upon  the  road  that  winds  away 
Among  the  rocks,  and  over  stony  brakes, 
Look  back  on  Arcady  with  tenderness 
Where  once  ye  laughed  with  Pan  and  all  the  nymphs. 
For  none  who  cross  the  border  of  Arcadia 
And  hear  the  pipes  o'  Pan  sound  high  and  clear 
Can  e'er  forget  that  magical  sweet  music, 
Though  Arcady  lie  half  the  world  away ! 
(Exit  Oak.) 
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ACT  I 

SCENE 

A  Grove  in  Arcadia.  It  is  night.  A  soft  red  fire 
burns  on  a  rock  altar  at  the  back.  The  Lady 
of  the  Moon  stands  behind  it,  facing  the 
Dryads,  who  kneel  before  her,  carrying  branches 
of  their  trees,  which  they  wave  to  and  fro, 
singing. 

Dryads 

(Sing) 
(See  page  85  for  music.) 

Fair  white  moon,  whose  glowing  arc 
Sails  like  a  magic  ship  on  the  night, 
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Far  and  far  thro  dusk  and  dark, 
Yield  to  us  now  thy  light ! 

Radiant  moon,  we  pray  to  thee 
Grant  us  thy  blessing  as  of  yore: 
Vigour  and  joy  to  every  tree — 
Gladden  the  wood  once  more! 

O  hear  our  prayer, 
White  Lady  fair! 

(They  cease  waving  their  branches,  but  remain 
kneeling.) 

L.  Moon 

My  blessing  on  you,  children  of  the  wood : 
Once  more  the  perfect  circle  of  the  moon 
Is  gleaming  on  the  threshold  of  the  world : 
One  hour  of  beauty  like  a  golden  crown 
Completes  the  days  and  nights  of  tireless  growth — 
One  hour  before  I  wane  again,  and  die  ... 
So  bring  to  me  the  emblems  of  your  trees, 
And  I  will  heal  the  hurt  and  bless  the  strong. 
(Maple  rises  and  kneels  before  the  altar.) 

Maple 

Our  Lady  Moon,  my  maple  tree  is  strong: 
Its  branches  bear  a  wealth  of  fair  green  leaves : 
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And  many  little  nests  of  singing  birds 
Hide  close  within  the  shelter  of  its  arms. 

L.  Moon 
'Tis  well :  I  promise  strength  another  month. 

(She  touches  the  branch  Maple  carries.     Maple 
returns  to  her  place. 
Chestnut  rises  and  kneels  before  the  altar.) 

Chestnut 

O  Lady  Moon,  I  too  am  blest  with  strength : 
My  tree  will  bear  rich  fruit,  Pan  prophesies, 
Enough  for  squirrels  and  for  shepherd  lads, 
Beside  the  sowing  of  a  leafy  grove. 

L.  Moon 

'Tis  well,  I  promise  strength  another  month. 
(She  touches  the  branch.     Willow  kneels.) 

Willow 

O  Lady  Moon,  have  pity  on  my  tree : 
It  droops  and  pales  beneath  the  burning  sun : 
Its  slender  leaves  slip  down  into  the  lake 
Like  mortal  tears :  ah,  will  you  heal  its  hurt  ? 

L.  Moon 

(Smiling) 

Willow,  no  harm  has  come  to  thy  dear  tree: 
Its  sorrow  is  not  real ;  and  it  is  pale 
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Because  the  stars  have  kissed  it  from  the  lake  .  .  , 
It  shall  be  so  for  yet  another  month. 

(She  touches  the  branch.     Elm  kneels.) 

Elm 

Sweet  Lady  Moon,  my  elm  is  green  and  strong: 
Its  branches  reach  up  to  the  sun  and  stars : 
It  bends  before  a  sudden  rush  of  winds 
Or  shades  the  sunburned  flocks  when  noon  is  hot. 

L.  Moon 
'Tis  well,  and  be  it  so  another  month. 

(She  touches  the  branch.     Oak  kneels.) 

Oak 

My  oak,  O  Lady  Moon,  is  always  whisp'ring 
Strange  tales  that  have  no  end  and  no  beginning: 
It  sings  the  whole  long  night  a  sweet,  low  song, 
And  it  is  never  still. — The  little  birds 
That  dwell  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  squirrels, 
Complain  to  me,  they  hear  it  thro  the  night 
And  cannot  sleep  or  close  their  eyes  at  all. 
Should  I,  O  Lady  Moon,  bid  it  be  still, 
And  hush  the  wondrous  beauty  of  its  music? 

L.  Moon 

There  is  no  need  for  that:  thy  oak  shall  sing 
And  whisper  stories  till  the  daylight  fades: 
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Then  shall  its  singing  change  to  lullabies 
To  lull  the  drowsy  little  birds  and  squirrels, 
And  they  shall  hear  it  only  in  their  dreams! 
I  promise  strength  and  joy  another  month. 

(She  touches  the  branch  and  Oak  returns  to 
her  place.     The  Dryads  watch  the  Moon  Lady 
silently  as  she  speaks.) 
The  hour  of  perfect  fulfillment  flies  swift  toward 

the  dawn  .  .  . 
How  deep  is  the  wonder  of  night! — I  faint  in  dark 

clouds. 

My  fire  is  dim,  for  the  hour  is  passing,  is  gone  .  .  . 
I  hear  the  faint  song  of  the  stars — on  their  music  I 

float. 

O  carry  me  far  thro  the  fathomless  sea  of  the  West 
Till  the  dawn  blows  the  light  of  my  flickering  silver 

lamp  out 
And  flushes  the  heavens  and  dew-mantled  earth  with 

its  glory! 
The  hour  is  passing,  is  gone  ...  I  must  wane  .  .  . 

I  must  die  ... 

Farewell  ...  for  I  drift  thro  the  night  into  bottom 
less  depths! 

Dryads 

(Wailing) 
Farewell! 
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Oak 
But  thou  wilt  not  forsake  us  forever,  sweet  moon? 

L.  Moon 

(Disappearing  behind  the  rocks  at  the  back.) 
I  will  return, — fear  not,  ye  shall  behold  me  again! 
(She    sinks    out    of    sight.     The    Dryads    are 
silent.     Then  all  at  once  comes  a  high  sweet 
ripple  of  pipe-music  from   the  woods  at  the 
Right.     All  the  Dryads  rise   in  sudden  joy, 
laughing  and  running  to  look.) 

Oak 
Pan!  'tis  Pan!  the  music  of  his  pipes! 

Elm 
Their  ripple  sets  my  feet  to  f rollicking! 

Willow 

Pan  promised  us  new  dances  and  new  songs 
When  next  he  came  .  .  . 

Chestnut 
(Calls) 
Come  hither,  Pan! 

Maple 
(Calls) 

Pan! 
18 
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Oak 

(Calls) 

Pan! 

(The  Dryads  run  to  a  semi-circle  at  the  Left. 
Pan  enters,  Right,  carrying  a  wreath  of  daisies 
and  his  pipes.  He  runs  to  the  top  of  the  rock 
and  holds  the  pipes  aloft  in  greeting.  The 
Dryads  bow  with  mock  dignity.) 

Oak 
Hail,  Wanderer  of  all  the  hills  and  dales ! 

Elm 

Hail,  comrade  Pan ! 

Willow 

Hail,  playmate! 

Maple 

Welcome  home ! 

(Pan  comes  down  to  the  Center.  The  Dryads 
group  around  him.) 

Elm 

Thy  horns  have  grown  an  apple-seed  in  length 
Since  last  we  saw  thee !     Sisters,  have  they  not? 
(All  laugh.) 
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Pan 

Nay,  'tis  my  head  has  grown  so  full  of  knowledge 
Since  last  I  saw  you! 

Maple 

See  how  wise  he  looks! 
The  owl  up  in  my  branches,  too,  has  horns ! 

Pan 

He's  wiser  far  than  I, — he  keeps  his  learning 
And  never  tells  a  soul,  while  I  tell  you !  .  .  . 
But — can  you  keep  a  secret?  listen  well: 
I  have  been  in  the  World  beyond  the  Border ! 

Oak 

(Eagerly) 
O,  tell  us  all  you  saw,  and  what  you  did  there ! 

Willow 

And  is  it  true  that  Dwellers  in  the  World 
Are  never  happy  ? 

Chestnut 

Do  they  look  like  us? 

Have  they  two  eyes,  a  nose,  a  mouth,  and  ears? 
How  I  should  like  to  see  one ! 
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Pan 

Sit  you  down, 
And  I  will  tell  you  of  them. 

(Willow  and  Maple  sit  at  Left.  Willow 
plays  with  Maple's  hair.  Elm  and  Chestnut 
stand  at  Right  Back,  and  while  they  listen, 
play  together  or  dance  in  a  ring,  holding 
hands.  Oak  sits  near  Pan  and  listens.) 

Pan 

There  are  maids 

That  dwell  without  the  Border  of  Arcadia 
As  fair  as  any  dwelling  here  within : 
And  mortal  men  there  are,  as  strong  and  comely 
As  any  shepherd  lad  ye  e'er  have  seen. 
Yet  even  these  are  never  quite  contented : 
One  longs  to  be  a  king,  one  longs  for  fame — 

Willow 
Fame?    What  is  that? 

Maple 
'Tis  some  of  his  new  knowledge ! 

Pan 

I  went  among  them  in  a  thundering  city 
Where  souls  are  swept  about  like  autumn  leaves. 
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I  played  my  pipes,  but  faint  above  the  tumult 
Of  greed  and  anger,  hate  and  selfishness 
They  sounded :  yet  a  few  hearts  heard  their  call. 

Oak 

I  seem  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  city 

Like  lost  birds  wailing  thro  a  storm  at  night.  .  .  . 

Pan 

I  piped  my  song  of  Springtime  in  Arcadia, 

And  many  heard  it  like  a  distant  echo 

And   wondered   why   their  cheeks   were   hot  with 

shame.  .  .  . 

I  piped  where,  like  the  rushing  of  a  river, 
The  sound  of  iron  wheels  swept  on  and  on, 
And  mortals  counted  out  their  costly  minutes 
With  winding  endless  threads  of  gold  and  blue. 

Oak 

The  spider  spins  a  thread  of  silky  silver 
To  catch  the  food  whereby  he  lives.  .  .  . 

Pan 

'Tis  true: 

But  spiders  have  no  joy  in  life  or  laughter: 
Nothing  to  lose ! — I  saw  a  mortal  maid 
As  fair  as  ye,  fair  spirits  of  the  woodland, 
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And  she  was  pale  and  sad  as  winter  snow. 

I  piped  to  her  of  Summer  in  Arcadia, 

And  well  she  heard  me.  ...  So  I  asked  her  then 

A  question  I  have  put  to  many  mortals — 

Oak 
What  was  the  question  ? 

Pan 

"Wherefor  do  ye  live?" 

'Tis  strange,  the  many  answers  they  have  told  me : 
But  hers  was  sadder  far  than  all  the  rest. 
She  said:     "Oh,  I  would  live  for  love  and  beauty: 
I  never  saw  the  hills  rise  blue  and  high, 
Yet  I  have  longed  to  breathe  the  air  of  mountains 
And  watch  the  spring  steal  soft  into  the  valley 
And  creep  up  toward  the  hilltop  and  the  sun. 
Yea,  I  would  live  for  these:  now  I  am  dying." 
I  played  again  upon  my  pipes,  of  Summer: 
She  listened,  and  the  magic  won  her  heart : 
She  saw  a  vision  of  Arcadia : 
The  beauty  of  its  sunlight  and  its  starshine: 
Its  flowered  meadows  rich  with  flocks  and  herds: 
Its  joy  and  youth  eternally  renewed: 
And  so  I  left  her  singing  at  her  work ! 

Maple 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  song  the  maiden  sang? 
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Pan 

It  was  too  sad  to  sing  in  Arcady — 

Ye  would  not  like  it.     I  have  gayer  ones 

To  teach  you — 

Oak 

Ah,  but  first,  Pan,  tell  us  more 
What  thou  didst  see  and  hear  in  the  great  city? 

Chestnut 

Yes,  tell  us  other  answers  to  your  question. 

(Chestnut  comes  to  front  and  sits  by  Oak, 
listening.  Willow  picks  flowers  at  back. 
Elm  and  Maple  sit  with  their  feet  over  rock 
at  back.  They  turn  now  and  then  to  listen.) 

Pan 

I  climbed  a  great  white  tower  in  the  city 
That  rose  into  the  sunlight,  fair  and  tall. 
I  thought,  "Who  dwells  here,  loves  what  I  too  love: 
The  sun,  the  clouds,  the  free  untainted  winds : 
He  loves  to  look  down  on  the  winding  river 
And  see  the  birds  that  circle  far  below." 
So  when  I  reached  the  summit  of  the  tower 
I  played  upon  my  pipes  to  one  I  saw : 
He  did  not  hear ;  but  to  his  heart  I  whispered : 
"Thou  mortal,  tell  me,  wherefor  dost  thou  live?" 
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He  answered,  "I  am  seeking  happiness. 
I  sit  and  watch  the  people  toil  below  me, 
And  know  that  they  are  earning  gold  for  me: 
Then  some  day  I  shall  take  my  shining  money 
And  buy  what  I  desire:  but  as  yet 
'Tis  not  enough,  for  happiness  is  dear." 

Elm 

Why,  what  a  funny  man  he  must  have  been ! 
Or  else — can  gold  buy  anything  he  wants 
Out  in  the  world  ? 

Pan 

I  cannot  answer  that : 

But  he  will  never  seek  to  spend  his  wealth — 
He  loves  it  even  more  than  happiness. 

Maple 
(Laughingly) 

Oh,  we  could  teach  him  what  is  worth  far  more 
Than  anything  his  yellow  gold  could  buy ! 

All 
Why,  how? 

Maple 

I'd  take  him  to  this  shining  stream 
And  drag  him  by  his  hair  beneath  the  water: 
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There  he  should  stay  from  twilight  until  dawn, 
While  all  the  little  stars  should  laugh  above  him 
And  under  him,  within  the  silver  water. 

Pan 

(Laughing) 
But  he  would  never  see  them. 

Maple 

Is  he  blind? 

Pan 

A  mortal  cannot  live  beneath  the  water 
As  spirits  can :  a  mortal  would  be  drowned 
Before  the  stars  came  out. 

Maple 

What  stupid  creatures ! 

Pan 

All  mortals  are  not  so :  now  I  will  tell  you 

Of  two  who  heard  my  pipes  and  felt  their  magic. 

Oak 
Yes,  tell  us  of  them. 

Pan 

In  the  city's  heart 

A  man  and  maid  were  wandering  together, 
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Hearing  the  music  of  a  thousand  voices, 
Yet  hearing  not  the  voices  of  their  hearts. 

(The  Dryads  slowly  gather  around  Pan,  as  if 

more  interested  in  this.) 

They  parted:  and  the  maiden  journeyed  westward: 
The  man  went  east,  and  neither  of  them  knew 
That  out  of  all  the  voices  of  the  city 
One  only  sang  in  tune  with  his  own  heart.  .  .  . 

Oak 
Oh,  they  were  lovers! 

Willow 

Yes,  but  did  not  know ! 

(Elm  and   Willow  are  at   Center.     Pan  and 
Oak  at  Right.     Chestnut  at  Left.) 

Elm 

Was  this  the  way  they  parted,  Pan  ?     Look,  Willow, 
You  journey  westward,  and  I'll  journey  east. 

(They     laughingly     mimic    the    two    parting 
lovers.) 
Now,  Pan,  what  do  I  do? 

Willow 

And  what  do  I  ? 
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Pan 
(Entering  the  game) 

Thou,  Elm,  stand  still  and  think  how  sad  life  is: 
Thou,  Willow,  fall  to  weeping  bitterly — 

Willow 
(Pretending  to  weep) 

But  I  must  have  a  kerchief, — Chestnut,  quick, 
Give  me  a  leaf.  .  .  .  My  Grandmother  once  dwelt 
In  a  King's  garden  in  the  world,  and  so 
I  know  how  mortals  weep ! 

(Chestnut  gives  Willow  a  leaf.) 

Chestnut 

There,  there,  poor  dear ! 

Elm 
What  must  I  do  now? 

Pan 

Now  7  come  and  pipe : 
(Plays  his  pipes) 

You  turn  and  listen  with  a  sudden  joy: 
I  lead,  you  follow.     Now  sad  Willow  hears, 
And  dries  her  eyes.     For  in  the  magic  reeds 
She  hears  an  echo  of  her  heart's  own  singing : 
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Elm  knows  it  is  the  charmed  call  of  Love 
And  Springtime  in  Arcadia.     And  she  listens 
And  gazes  deep  down  into  Willow's  eyes. 

Willow 
Now  must  I  kiss  her  ? 

Elm 

No,  I  kiss  you  first. 
Now  we  are  happy,  all  thro  thee,  dear  Pan ! 

(They   laughingly   seize  his  hands  and  dance 
about  with  him.) 

Chestnut 
Now,  Pan,  the  song  you  promised  us ! 

All 

The  song! 
Pan 

But  wait — before  I  teach  you  how  to  sing  it 
You  first  must  know  the  way  it  came  to  me.  .  .  . 

(Dryads  stop  dancing,  stand  waiting.) 
Out  on  the  bosom  of  a  sunny  hill 
A  myriad  host  of  daisies,  white  and  gold, 
Laughed  to  the  sky,  and  dared  the  bashful  wind 
To  dance,  to  dance  with  them,  to  dance  and  sing. 
And  giddy  butterflies  came  flocking  by 
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Flashing  their  blue  and  yellow  gauzy  wings, 
And  joined  the  dance  beneath  the  summer  sun. 
These  were  the  words  they  sang — now  hearken  ye: 

(Song,  spoken) 
Come  dance,  come,  love,  and  heark  to  the  song  of 

the  hill! 
Come  sing,  come,  love,  let  thy  happy  voice  never  be 

still: 

The  daisies  call,  the  daisies,  the  wind  and  the  sky : 
Come  dance  and  sing,  O  love,  till  the  daylight  die! 
(Dryads  take  hands  and  dance  in  a  circle,  sing 
ing  the  words  Pan  has  spoken.     When  it  is 
done  they  stand  and  wait  again.) 

Dryads 
(Sing) 
Come,  dance,  come,  love,  etc. 

(See  page  86  for  music.) 

Pan 

And  then  the  evening  came,  like  a  purple  flow'r, 
And  all  the  butterflies  fell  fast  asleep: 
The  daisies  closed  their  petals  to  the  night : 
But  lo !  a  ghostly  flock  of  mist-white  moths 
Came  out  to  dance  and  sing  with  the  bashful  stars. 
These  were  the  words  they  sang:  now  hearken  ye: 
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(Song,  spoken) 
Come  sing,  come,  love,  and  heark  to  the  song  of  the 

night : 
Come  dance,  O  love,  to  the  silver  stars'  twinkling 

light: 

The  daisies  call,  the  daisies  that  dream  on  the  hill: 
Come  sing,  O  love,  let  thy  happy  voice  never  be  still ! 
(Dryads   take   hands  and  circle   more  slowly, 
swaying  to  the  music.) 

Dryads 
(Sing) 
Come  sing,  come,  love,  etc. 

(Pan  in  center,  holds  up  the  daisy  wreath  ) 

Pan 

Now  must  I  choose  a  playmate  from  you  all — 
She  must  be  fair  and  wise,  and  gay  and  kind : 
Who  shall  it  be? 

Dryads 
(Gaily) 
Choose  well,  O  comrade  Pan ! 

Pan 

She  who  is  hiding  her  eyes  of  starry  blue 
In  the  shadow  of  her  dark  hair :  for  thou,  O  Oak, 
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Art  dearest  of  all  the  maids  in  Arcady: 

Thou  art  both  fair  and  wise  and  gay  and  kind.  .  .  . 

Dryads 
Oak — yes,  Oak  is  beloved  of  all  the  wood ! 

Pan 

I  crown  thee,  then,  the  Queen  of  Arcady, 
Sweet  Oak.     I  have  no  golden  mortal  crown, 
But  these  white  flowers  are  fairer  far  than  gold ! 

(Puts  daisy  wreath  on  Oak's  head.  Dryads 
take  hands  and  circle  around  Pan  and  Oak, 
singing  the  first  verse  of  their  song.) 

Dryads 

(Sing) 

Come  dance,  come,  love,  and  heark  to  the  song  of  the 

hill! 
Come  sing,  O  love,  let  thy  happy  voice  never  be 

still: 

The  daisies  call,  the  daisies,  the  wind  and  the  sky: 
Come  dance  and  sing,  O  love,  till  the  daylight  die! 
(They  break  the  circle  and  run  out  in  different 
directions,  leaving  Oak  and  Pan  alone.) 

Oak 

Dear  comrade,  since  thy  journey  to  the  world 
The  woods  have  felt  thine  absence. 
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Pan 

And  thou  too — 
Thou  too  hast  missed  the  music  of  my  pipes  ? 

Oak 

Thy  pipes,  thy  laughter,  and  thy  tender  heart ! 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  so  again,  dear  Pan  ? 

Pan 

Nay,  nothing  in  the  world  is  half  as  fair 

As  thou,  and  the  sweet  stillness  of  the  wood. 

What  shall  we  do  to  pass  away  the  hours 

Till  dawn  ?     I  have  a  wondrous  store  of  songs 

And  dances  that  I  learned  in  my  long  absence.  .  .  . 

Oak 

Teach  me  the  dance  that  all  four  winds  of  heaven 
Dance  to  the  call  of  the  changing  year,  O  Pan ! 

(Pan  and  Oak  dance  together,  expressing  their 
moods  as  they  half -chant  the  Wind-Song.) 

Pan 

Heark  to  the  Wind  of  the  North,  that  calls  to  thee, 
calls! 

Oak 

I  hear  the  North  Wind:  it  calls  to  me,  calls  me  to 
follow ! 
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Pan 

Calls  thee  to  follow  the  snow  in  its  wild,  mad  whirl ! 

Oak 
I  hear  thee,  Wind  of  the  North !     I  come !     I  come ! 

Pan 

Heark  to  the  Wind  of  the  West,  that  calls  to  thee, 
calls! 

Oak 

I  hear  the  West  Wind,  the  Wind  of  the  Stars!     I 
hear! 

Pan 

It  calls  thee  to  dance  with  the  waves  on  the  fathom 
less  sea! 

Oak 

The  stars  are  sparkling — the  waves  are  dancing, — 
I  go! 

Pan 

(Softly) 

Heark  to  the  call  of  the  South  Wind,  the  Wind 
of  the  Dawn! 

Oak 

I  hear  the  voice  of  the  South  Wind :  it  calls  me  to 
follow ! 
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Pan 

It  calls  thee  to  dance  in  the  dew  on  the  Hill  of 
Dawn ! 

Oak 

How  sweet  is  the  breath  of  the  South  Wind — how 
cool  to  my  brow! 

Pan 
(Louder) 

Heark!  now  the  East  Wind  is  calling,  "Come,  fol 
low  the  storm!" 

Oak 

How  black  are  the  clouds!     How  swift  and  bright 
is  the  lightning! 

Pan 

The  East  Wind  is  calling:  it  calls  from  the  rush 
of  the  rain! 

(Arian,  in  crimson  and  gold,  with  scarlet 
berries  in  her  dark  hair,  appears  at  the  back, 
in  a  gay,  careless  gypsy  attitude.) 

Arian 
(Breaking  in) 

And  the  sun  comes  out  with  a  smile  full  of  tears: 
and  lo! 
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A  rainbow  shines  in  the  East  and  scatters  the  storm ! 
(Pan  and  Oak,  at  the  first  sound  of  her  voice, 
stop  their  dance  and  remain  motionless  with 
fear.) 

Arian 
(Coming  forward) 

Ah,  do  not  stop  your  dance,  strange,  lovely  things — 
I  did  not  mean  to  frighten  you! 

Pan 

(Turns  and  sees  her) 

A  mortal! 

Oak 

(Hiding  behind  Pan) 
Oh,  do  not  let  her  see  us — I  am  frightened! 

Arian 

Who  are  ye,  and  where  have  my  footsteps  strayed? 
Pray,  tell  me,  are  ye  creatures  of  a  dream 
Or  spirits  of  the  woodland? 

Pan 
(Whimsically) 

We  are  both: 

If  thou  canst  trust  thy  dreams  to  be  half-true, 
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Then  thou  art  dreaming  now.     For  I  am  Pan, 
The  god  of  all  the  woods  and  hills  and  streams. 

A  nan 
What  wonders  do  I  hear!     Where,  then,  am  I? 

Pan 
In  Arcady,  the  land  of  heart's  desire. 

A  nan 

And  who  is  she  who  fears  me  so?     Sweet  spirit, 
I  am  half-dryad  in  my  heart — 

Pan 

See,  Oak, 

Thou  hast  no  cause  for  fear :  for  of  all  mortals 
I  find  her  most  in  tune  with  Nature's  heart. 
Her  soul  shines  thro  her  eyes  as  clear  as  thine. 

A  nan 

Oh,  truly,  I  would  be  thy  sister,  Oak: 
I  love  the  woods  and  sky  and  dancing  winds 
As  much  as  thou. 

Oak 

(More  confident) 

I  never  saw  a  mortal — 
I  pray,  forgive  me  for  my  foolish  fright: 
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I  see  now,  thou  art  like  my  sister-dryads. 
What  is  thy  name? 

Arian 

I  am  called  Arian: 

My  race  is  nearer  to  the  heart  of  Nature 
Than  any  other  in  the  World  beyond. 
I   am   a   gypsy,   a  World-Wanderer: 
I  sleep  beneath  the  stars,  and  shun  the  cities: 
And  often  while  I  journeyed  thro  a  forest 
The  trees  have  seemed  to  whisper  wondrous  secrets 
Of  kindred  beings  hidden  from  my  eyes! 

Pan 
How  didst  thou  chance  upon  Arcadia? 

Arian 

I  cannot  tell:  unless  it  was  the  echo 
Of  some  sweet  bird-song  ringing  thro  the  woodland 
That  led  my  feet  away  from  all  my  fellows 
Over  the  hills  and  thro  the  daisy  fields, 
Until  I  crossed  a  silver  stream — 

Oak 

The  border 
That  keeps  out  mortals  from  Arcadia! 

Arian 

Yes,  when  I  reached  it,  wide  and  deep  it  seemed: 
Yet  still  the  ripple  of  sweet  bird-notes  sounded, 
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And  when  I  heard  them,  "Follow,"  said  my  heart. 
I  stepped  into  the  water:  and,  'tis  strange, 
I  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  all  the  sunlight: 
I  knew  the  song  the  silver  river  sang: 
And  when  I  crossed  the  stream,  I  felt  so  happy 
My  mortal  sorrows  faded  like  pale  shadows! 
And  then  I  wandered  on  into  this  woodland 
And  saw  you  dancing  with  the  wind  and  stars, 
And  feared  it  was  a  dream  whence  I  should  waken ! 

Pan 

It  was  the  music  of  my  pipes  that  led  thee: 
But  mortals  cannot  dwell  in  Arcady: 
You  must  go  back,   fair  maid,  across  the  Border: 
I  fear  to  let  thee  dwell  here  with  the  wood-folk. 

Arian 

Ah,  do  not  send  me  back — make  me  a  dryad : 
I  will  renounce  my  mortal  cares  and  sorrows — 
My  soul  is  yearning  now  to  know  the  secrets 
That  lie  within  the  dreaming  wood! 

Oak 

(Quickly) 

Ah,  no! 

Thou  never  shouldst  desire  to  know  a  secret: 
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The  hidden  things  must  be  forever  hidden: 
Thy  soul  must  trust  and  be  content  with  that. 

Arian 

That  will  be  hard:  but  ah!  to  be  a  dryad: 
To  be  akin  to  all  the  birds  and  flowers: 
To  ne'er  be  weary,  ne'er  be  sad  or  old, 
To  sing  and  dance  with  thee,  Pan,  and  with  thee, — 
For  such  a  life  I  would  forsake  forever 
The  world  and  mortals, — what  are  they  to  me? 
Ah,  let  me  stay  and  be  thy  comrade,  Pan : 
And  thou  shalt  teach  me  how  the  dryads  dance, 
And  I  will  help  them  tend  the  trees  and  flowers: 
Wilt  thou  not  let  me  dwell  in  Arcady? 

(Maple  peeps  from  behind  a  tree,  half  afraid 
and  half  curious.  One  by  one  all  the  other 
dryads  steal  back  and  watch  Arian.) 

Pan 
(Gazing  intently  at  Arian) 

Thy  heart  could  hear  my  pipes,  e'en  far  away: 
And  thou  dost  love  all  Nature  and  all  beauty: 
Yet  to  thy  heart  thou  boldest  e'en  more  dear 
The  longing  after  all  the  hidden  things: 
The  longing  after  mortal  happiness: 
The  yearning  for  the  secrets  of  the  world : 
The  strong  desire  to  help  thy  fellow-men. 
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Arian 
(Stepping  forward.     Slowly,  with  deep  feeling) 

Hear  me,  O  Pan:  and  hearken,  all  ye  within  this 
mysterious  wood: 

For  I  will  make  a  vow  before  you  that  shall  never 
be  broken. 

I  quit  forever  the  burning  plain  and  wearisome  dust 
of  the  road: 

I  renounce  here  in  the  tender  starlight  all  bonds  of 
blood  or  of  heart 

Which  held  me,  before,  to  the  dreary  world  of  toil 
ing  men  and  women: 

For  I  have  come  to  the  land  men  dream  of,  and  die 
for,  seeking. 

Arcady!  henceforth  take  me,  thy  child,  to  thy  fra 
grant  breast; 

Let  me  forget  all  sorrow,  all  despair,  all  pain,  all 
weariness  of  heart ; 

Let  me  forget  them!     And  I  will  never  long  for 
the  past,  or  the  more  human  joys. — 

So,  O  Pan,  and  spirits  of  the  night,  I  have  made 
my  vow.     Is  it  well?     Have  ye  heard? 

Pan 

(Simply) 

Thy  vow  indeed  has  made  thee  one  of  us. 
Be  thou  our  sister-spirit  in  this  wood. 
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(The  Dryads  come  out  one  by  one  from  behind 
the  trees.) 

Oak 

Yea,  thou  shalt  sing  with  us  to  Lady  Moon : 
And  thou  shalt  hear  the  beautiful,  strange  stories 
My  oak  is  whisp'ring  all  day  long. 

Arian 

Dear  Oak! 

Maple 
(To  Arian) 

I,  Maple,  welcome  thee,  fair  sister-spirit. 
When  thou  art  wearied  of  thy  dance  and  play 
Come  to  my  maple's  arms,  and  rest  with  me! 

Chestnut 

I,  Chestnut,  have  a  store  of  rare,  sweet  berries 
Which  thou  shalt  share  with  me  whene'er  thou  wilt. 

Willow 

My  willow  grows  beside  a  silver  lake: 
Watch    for    the    pale    new    moon    from    its   green 

branches — 
A  fairer  sight  thine  eyes  shall  never  see. 

Elm 

If  thou  art  wandering  thro  the  sunny  fields 
My  elm  is  cool  and  shady,  thou  wilt  find. 
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A  nan 

Ye  are  so  kind — what  can  I  say?     Sweet  friends, 
It  seems  that  all  my  life  has  been  a  dream 
And  never  have  I  been  awake  till  now! 
The  hearts  that  loved  me  most,  out  in  the  World, 
Were  ne'er  as  simple  in  their  trust  as  thine: 
E'en  those  which  I  believed  I  understood 
Held  strange  and  baffling  secrets,  that  at  times, 
As  at  a  wall,  I  beat  against  in  vain. 

Pan 

But  that,  with  all  thy  sorows,  now  is  past: 
The  wood-folk  are  thy  true  friends:  and  for  me — 
I  was  thy  friend  when  first  thou  heard  my  pipes, 
For  they  have  led  thee  here !     Be  thou  my  playmate ; 
I'll  pipe  for  thee  the  idle,  happy  hours 
When  Summer  breathes  upon  the  hills  again. 
And  thou  shalt  dance  with  me  beneath  the  stars 
All  in  the  fragrance  of  Arcadian  nights. 

Oak 
(Taking  off  her  daisy  crown) 

Thou  art  the  fairest  now  in  Arcady, 
Arian,  new-found  comrade:  so  for  thee 
This  wreath  was  meant. — Nay,  let  me  put  it  on. 
(She  puts  wreath  on  Arian  s  head,  then  joins 
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other  dryads  as  they  circle  around  Pan  and 
Arian,  singing  once  more.) 

Dryads 
Come  dance,  come,  love,  and  heark  to  the  song,  etc. 


CURTAIN 
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SCENE  I — A  Deep  Forest  in  Arcadia 

(It  is  dark.     Then  Pan's  pipes  are  heard.     Pan 
dances  in.     Arian  follows  more  slowly.) 

Pan 

(Gaily) 

Follow  me,  follow  me  where  I  lead 
Chasing  the  wind  thro  the  wet,  sweet  forest! 
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Arian 

Run  not  so  swiftly:     I  trip  in  the  dark, 
And  I  am  weary  with  dancing. 

Pan 

(Surprised) 

Thou  art? 

(Penitently) 

Come,  little  comrade,  rest  here.     I  forget 
Thou  canst  not  run  as  the  dryads  do. 
I  will  not  blow  on  my  pipes  again 
Till  thou  dost  bid  me. 

Arian 
(Sitting  on  rock) 

'Twill  not  be  long 
Ere  I  shall  dance  and  run  and  play 
All  the  day  long,  and  the  night-long  too: 
But  I  am  still  a  mortal  maid ; 
Try  as  I  will,  I  cannot  forget 
That  my  limbs  are  weary,  my  breath  is  faint. 

Pan 

(Tenderly) 

I  am  too  thoughtless,  little  friend. 
Here  are  sweet  berries,  drenched  with  dew, 
Some  to  refresh  you,  and  some  for  a  wreath: 
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See — I  will  twine  them  to  brighten  the  dusk 
Of  your  hair. 

(He  puts  berries  in  her  hair.     Kneels  by  her, 
his  head  on  her  knee.) 

Arian 

I  thank  thee,  dear  comrade  Pan  .  .  . 
This  is  a  place  unknown  to  me : 
How  rich  in  such  glades  Arcadia  is! 
The  fresh,  green  beauty  of  this  retreat 
Seems  but  a  fleeting  glimpse  in  a  dream 
That  the  weary  heart  welcomes  in  mortal  sleep: 
But  the  eager  arms  that  one  reaches  forth 
Grasp,  on  awaking,  the  empty  air: 
While  here  is  the  dream — it  is  real,  it  is  true! 

(Joyously  stretching  her  arms  to  the  forest) 
Ah,  how  I  wish  that  those  mortals  who  dream 
And  reach  forth  their  arms  and  cry  for  the  vision 
Might  touch  it,  might  breathe  it,  might  feel  it  as  I ! 

Pan 

Nay,  do  not  think  of  those  others  who  sleep: 
What  matter  they,  since  thou  canst  never  awaken? 

Arian 

(Thoughtfully) 

Never  awaken.  ...  I  often  wonder 
If  I  myself  am  not  dreaming  too: 
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Dreaming  an  endless,  tangible  dream 
Where  thou  art  only  a  dearly-loved  vision.  .  .  . 
Tell  me,  ah,  Pan,  thou  who  art  so  wise, 
Am  I  not  dreaming?     Shall  I  not  awaken? 

Pan 

(Gently) 

Gypsy-maid,  why  dost  thou  trouble  thy  heart 
With  all  these  questions,  seeking  the  answers? 
If  thou  dost  dream,  is  the  dream  not  sweet? 

Arian 

Ah,  more  sweet  than  thou  knowest,   Pan, 
For  all  the  while  I  am  fearing,  trembling, 
Lest  all  at  once  I  shall  lose  it  forever! 

Pan 

Arian — pray  thee,  think  not  on  these  things 

If  thou  wouldst  keep  thy  dream  ever  unbroken. 

Arian 

Ah,  thou  wouldst  say:  if  I  think  too  deeply 
I  will  awaken.  .  .  .  Then  let  me  forget! 
Strange  that  my  vow  is  so  hard  to  keep! 
For  while  I  love  thee  and  all  the  dryads 
I  am  still  troubled  that  other  mortals 
Cannot  be  ever  as  happy  as  I. 
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Pan 
(Beseechingly) 

Dear  little  comrade,  remember,  I  warned  thee 
Thou  wouldst  desire  to  learn  our  secrets 
Since  thou  wert  born  a  mortal  maid:    • 
Ah,  wilt  thou  wilfully  waken  thyself 
From  this  dream  of  all  dreams,  that  might  yet  prove 
true? 

Arian 

Well,  since  thou  bidst  me — away  with  my  questions ! 
Yet  I  might  learn  many  things  in  this  woodland 
That  mortals  are  giving  their  lives  to  discover: 
How  I  might  help  them ! 

Pan 

(Rising) 

Arian !     Arian ! 

How  shall  I  make  thee  forget  those  others? 
If  thou  wouldst  learn  to  become  a  dryad 
Think  that  the  world  and  thy  fellow-mortals 
Are  curious  fancies  thou  once  didst  dream: 

(Compellingly) 

This  is  the  real,  the  true,  the  happy: 
Breathe  in  the  ravishing  scent  of  the  wildwood : 
See  how  the  shadows  rise,  friendly  and  deep: 
Look  how  the  sky  is  a-sparkle  with  starlight.  ... 
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This  is  a  favorite  fancy  I  have : 
The  sky  is  a  deep  blue  fathomless  ocean, 
And  up  on  its  surface  the  little  waves  toss 
Now  blue,  now  crested  with  silver  foam 
Where  they  mirror  a  wondrous  faraway  light 
From  the  heart  of  the  boundless  universe! 

Arian 
(Gazing  up) 

And  the  deep  soul-peace  that  is  mirrored  there 
Falls  on  our  hearts  and  shines  from  our  eyes! 

Pan 

Now  thou  art  dryad  at  heart  again 

And  we  have  banished  the  vague,  dark  troubles! 

Arian 

Now  I  desire  only  these  things: 
To  dream  here  forever,  to  dream  with  thee: 
To  breathe  this  fragrance,  to  feel  this  gladness: 
To  gaze  on  the  kind  green  woods  and  fields 
And  to  hear  thy  pipes  in  my  mind  and  heart! 

Pan 

(Caressingly  touching  her  hair) 

What  wouldst  thou  say  to  this,  I  wonder, 
If  I  should  tell  thee  thou  too  couldst  play 
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And  bring  forth  the  voice  of  my  charmed  pipes : 
Say,  shall  I  teach  thee  to  make  them  ripple, 
And  tell  thee  the  wondrous  powers  they  have? 

Anan 
(Overdyed) 

Ah,  that  would  be  beyond  all  dreams — 
Thou  art  not  jesting,  comrade  Pan? 
I,  even  I  could  bring  forth  the  music 
That  charms  all  Nature  and  mortal  hearts? 

Pan 
(Nodding) 

Never  before  have  I  taught  a  dryad ; 
They  might  have  feared  to  own  such  power, 
And,  too,  their  souls  are  simpler  than  thine — 
They  could  not  blow  them  as  I  would  wish. 

Arian 

Teach  me,  and  tell  me  the  witchery  of  them. 
(Pan  sits  by  her  again  and  takes  his  pipes.) 

Pan 
Hark!  if  I  blow  thus,  soft  and  high, 

(Blows) 

Is  it  not  like  a  feathered  throat 
Calling  its  mate  from  a  flowering  tree? 
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Thus,  if  I  wished  it,  I  could  summon 
A  million  birds  from  the  ends  of  the  earth: 
Canst  thou  not  hear  how  their  wings  would  rush? 
Canst  thou  not  hear  how  their  songs  would  echo, 
Answering,  trill  for  trill,  these  little  pipes? 

Arian 

Wonderful  power,  be  mine,  mine  too! 

(Blows  faintly  on  them.     Laughs.) 
I  cannot  sound  them  as  wisely  as  thou! 
Hark  to  the  tiny  marsh-singers  at  night 
Shrilling  their  chorus  in  answer  to  mine! 

Pan 
(Laughing,  taking  pipes) 

Ah,  thou  wilt  learn  ere  long!     But  hark: 
If  I  should  blow  thus,  strange  and  low, 
Sounding  all  woodland  mysteries, 

(Blows) 

No  answering  note  would  come:  but  swift, 
Hurrying  noiselessly  thro  the  forest 
Lest  they  should  miss  one  charmed  note 
Would  gather  the  beasts  of  grove  and  field. 

(Arian  draws  back) 

Ah,  dost  thou  shrink?     Thou  soon  shalt  come 
To  love  those  creatures  as  much  as  I ! 
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Arian 

Well,  I  will  call  them  another  time ! 
Tell  me  a  gentler  power  of  thy  pipes. 

Pan 

They  can  call  sleeping  butterflies  up 
From  dewy  hedgerows  where  they  hide — 

Arian 

That  I  would  learn  to  do!     Ah,  what  a  wonder 
To  bid  them  follow  where'er  I  went: 
To  wear  a  gold  crown  of  butterflies ! 

Pan 

But  hark  to  the  greatest  power  of  all — 

A  power  which  even  I  dare  not  use, 

And  which  thou  wilt  never  desire  to  own. 

Arian 
Tell  me, — I  tremble  with  some  strange  fear! 

Pan 

(Reverently) 

Hid  in  these  pipes  is  a  throbbing  note 

Tuned  to  the  heart  of  our  great  Earth-Mother; 

We  are  her  children  in  Arcady, 
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Yet  we  may  never  behold  her  face 

Or  ask  her  those  secrets  which  she  alone  knows. 

Here  in  my  little  reeds  lies  the  power 

To  call  her  up  from  the  depths  of  the  earth. 

She  is  far  wiser  than  I,  her  son: 

And  long  ago  when  the  earth  was  young 

She  bade  me  remember  her  wise  decree 

That  while  I  would  dwell  in  perfect  joy 

The  lord  of  Arcadia's  wondrous  beauty 

I  never  should  trouble  my  heart  with  questions, 

Else  Arcady's  peace  would  be  broken  forever. 

Yet  still — if  there  ever  should  come  a  time 

When  I  felt  as  do  mortals,  a  crying  need 

To  learn  the  great  secrets  hid  deep  in  the  earth, 

She  will  answer  one  question.     But  never  again 

Can  I  dwell  in  Arcadia,  happy  and  young: 

I  must  go  to  the  world  of  grief  and  age, 

And  toil  as  do  mortals  for  happiness. 

Arian 

Now  I  recall  an  ancient  legend 
Told  by  the  gypsies  of  our  tribe 
Of  another  who  dwelt  in  Arcady: 
A  poet — a  dreamer — beloved  of  all, 
Who  sought  for  the  secret  of  happiness 
To  take  it  out  to  the  world  beyond. 
And  he  forsook  Arcadia: 
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Went  forth  from  the  land  of  heart's  desire 
To  teach  all  mortals  his  magic  spells. 

Pan 

(A  trifle  impatiently) 

Yes,  in  his  blood  was  the  mortal  sickness 
To  seek,  to  question,  to  challenge  sorrow. 

Arian 

Is  it  the  exile  from  perfect  beauty 

Or  longing  to  know,  that  is  wrong,  O  Pan? 

Pan 

Dear  little  comrade,  such  solemn  things 
Never  are  talked  of  in  Arcady.  .  .  . 
I  cannot  tell  how  mortals  feel — 
To  me,  it  is  folly  to  lose  forever 
Anything  fair  or  peaceful  or  happy. 

Arian 
(Vexed) 

No — thou  art  only  a  child  of  the  wood — 
Thou  art  not  truly  my  friend  and  comrade: 
See,  when  I  tell  thee  my  dearest  thoughts 
Thou  canst  not  even  understand! 
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Pan 
(Sadly) 

Yet  thou  hast  broken  thy  solemn  vow 
To  renounce  the  dreary,  toiling  world : 
Thou  canst  not  ever  become  a  dryad 
Since  in  thy  heart  is  the  mortal  taint. 
(He  walks  away  from  her.) 

Arian 

So?     Is  it  so?     Then  farewell  forever, 

Since  we  have  never  a  bond  or  tie 

To  hold  us  in  fellowship,  as  we  imagined. 

I   am  a-weary  of  all  these  fancies — 

Never  an  answer  to  my  questions! 

Leave  me,  thou  whom  I  once  did  love; 

Here  in  this  grove  I  will  sleep,  and  dream.  .  .  . 
(Pan  goes  out  without  a  word.     Arian  hides 
her  face  in  her  hands  and  is  silent.     It  grows 
dark  and  the  leaves  shiver  in  the  wind  before 
dawn.) 

Arian 
(Looking  up) 

Ah  ...  can  this  still  be  Arcadia — 
This  terrible  forest  of  sounds  and  shadows? 
Oh  .  .  .  how  cold  has  the  night  wind  grown ! 
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I  am  alone  in  this  haunted  wildwood.  .  .  . 
Is  this  my  dream,  or  the  world  again? 
Strange  how  the  wet  leaves  tremble  and  shiver.  .  .  . 
(Frightened) 

There  is  an  evil  sense  in  the  trees! 
Where  have  the  little  dryads  gone? 
Oh,  I  can  bear  this  fear  no  longer! 
If  only  my  heart's  friend,  Pan,  were  here! 
No,  he  has  gone — with  all  those  visions — 
Ah,  if  I  only  might  hear  his  pipes 
Brave  and  clear  thro  the  fearful  night! 
(Silence) 

This  is  no  longer  Arcady — 

Dread  and  darkness  come  never  there — 

All  those  beautiful  fleeting  visions 

Were  only  a  dream  from  which  I  have  wakened ! 

Ah,  if  I  only  had  been  wise 

And  hearkened  to  Pan  when  he  bade  me  forget 

The  dreary  world  and  my  fellow-mortals ! 

Why  could  I  not  be  happy  with  him? 

Now  I  have  lost  his  love  forever.  .  .  . 

(A  faint  light  breaks  through  the  tall  trees. 
Arian  sees  nothing,  overcome  with  grief. 
Oak  is  heard  singing  in  the  wood.  (See  page 
88  for  song.)  She  steals  softly  out  from  the 
deep  wood  and  takes  Arian  s  hand.) 
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Arian 

(Startled.     Sees  Oak) 
Ah!  ...  Is  it  thou?  the  little  dryad — 
Then  I  am  still  in  Arcadia, 
And  'tis  no  dream  with  a  rude  awakening.  .  .  . 

Oak 

(Gently) 

Nothing  know  I  of  dreams  or  waking: 
Enough  for  me  if  the  air  is  cool, 
If  the  woods  are  fragrant  and  dim  and  green, 
If  the  birds  awake  when  the  morning  comes. 

Arian 

Dear  little  Oak,  thou  art  ever  happy: 
Why  can  I  not  become  like  thee? 
Only  now  have  I  made  Pan  angry 
Talking  of  sorrow  and  mortal  need. 

Oak 

Arian,  he  is  not  angry  with  thee — 
Thou  art  too  dear  to  his  heart  for  that. 
When  thou  were  frightened,  alone  in  the  forest, 
He  sent  me  to  comfort  thee. 

Arian 

Ah,  I  am  glad! 

Where  can  I  find  him  now,  dear  Oak? 
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Oak 

Dost  thou  see  that  light  that  breaks  in  the  East 
Far  off  thro  the  forest  and  over  the  hills  ? 
Dawn  is  awakening,  warm  and  bright: 
And  up  on  the  heights  of  the  Hill  of  Dawn 
Dwells  the  fairest  being  in  heaven  or  earth: 
Aurora,  spirit  of  light  and  morn. 
Thou  knowest,  we  worship  eternal  beauty: 
Pan,  above  all  in  Arcadia, 
Loves  what  is  bright  and  fair  and  pure. 
When  thou  didst  bid  him  leave  thee  alone 
He  went  on  the  road  toward  the  Hill  of  Dawn. 
If  thou  dost  hasten,  there  thou  wilt  find  him. 

A  nan 

Wilt  thou  not  lead  me,  dear  sister  Oak? 
I  am  afraid  of  the  shadowy  wood. 

Oak 

Ah,  thou  shouldst  love,  not  fear  it.     Yet  still, 
Since  thou  dost  wish  it,  I'll  guide  thee.     But  haste! 
Aurora  is  fairest  at  early  dawn, 
And  the  road  is  long  to  the  hill. 

Anan 

I   follow! 
(Exeunt,  Right.) 

CURTAIN 
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SCENE  II — The  Summit  of  the  Dawn  Hill 

A  wooded  hilltop  in  a  soft  red  light.  Aurora 
stands  at  the  back,  veiled  in  rosy  draperies. 
Pan  kneels  motionless  in  the  foreground,  his 
back  to  the  footlights,  his  head  bowed.  Aurora 
very  slowly  uncovers  her  shining  hair  and  raises 
her  smiling  face  from  the  veil.  She  lifts  her 
hands  high,  and  a  shower  of  rosy  blossoms  falls 
over  her.  The  light  grows  brighter. 

Pan 

Let  me  not  see  the  beauty  of  thy  face 
Lest  I  be  blinded  by  the  wonder  of  it! 

Aurora 

Fear  not:  the  lightning,  not  the  morning,  blinds. 
(She  stoops  and  takes  up  a  silver  bowl  full  of 
shining  dust,  like  silvery  dew,  then  holding 
the  bowl  aloft,  scatters  the  dew  into  the  dark 
ness  below,  at  back  of  stage.) 

Aurora 

I  greet  thee,  sleeping  world  that  dreams  in  dark 
ness! 

Dawn  is  awake !  .  .  .  Hear,  all  ye  little  birds, 
And  sing  with  hearts  that  overflow  with  gladness 
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"Dawn  is  awake!" — And  answer,  them  dark  earth! 
See  how  I  bless  thee,  stirring  fields  and  forests, 
Scattering  dew  to  bathe  the  thirsty  leaves! 
Rise,  all  ye  mists  that  lurk  in  grove  and  valley: 
Dawn  is  awake !  the  golden  day  is  here ! 

(Pan  raises  his  head  and  looks  at  Aurora.     She 
turns  to  him.     It  is  now  full  daylight.) 

Pan 

(Slowly) 

(Hymn  in  praise  of  Dawn  and  Beauty.) 
Thou  art  the  center  of  all  loveliness ! 
Full  orchards  rapturous  with  the  thrill  of  Spring 
Inhale  thy  fragrant  breath  and  are  perfumed: 
From  thee  all  music  comes  to  haunt  the  world 
Till  some  soul,  beauty-quickened,  pours  it  forth: 
By  thy  command,  and  at  thy  ardent  touch, 
The  seasons  change  the  garment  of  the  earth 
To  stir  us  with  new  wonder  at  each  dawn. 
Thy  smile  pervades  Arcadia:  without  thee 
Its  fields  would  be  as  dark  and  desolate 
As  in  the  world  where  mortal  wars  have  passed. 

Aurora 

Thou  speakest  of  the  world  beyond  the  Border.  .  .  . 
Why  dost  thou  think  of  it  and  all  its  cares  ? 
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Pan 

A  mortal  dwells  now  in  Arcadia 

So  fair  and  winsome,  I  am  sick  at  heart 

Lest  I  must  lose  her  love.  .  .  . 

Aurora 

Art  thou  great  Pan, 
The  god  of  happiness  and  lasting  joy? 
Let  not  the  shadow  of  a  human  love 
Fall  on  thy  heart  and  on  all  Arcady! 

(Pan    rises    and    turns    a    little    away    from 
Aurora.) 

Pan 

She  was  my  comrade  in  the  happy  grove: 

I  taught  her  all  the  magic  of  my  pipes, 

And  many  hours  we've  danced  and  played  together. 

Aurora 

Thou  art  eternal  Youth  and  Happiness: 

Wilt  thou,  then,  choose  to  be  thy  dearest  love 

A  heart  so  full  of  earthly  care  and  trouble  ? 

Ye  in  Arcadia  cannot  understand 

The  minds  and  souls  of  Dwellers  in  the  World — 

How  could  a  mortal  cast  aside  forever 

The  ties  of  kinship  and  the  bonds  of  pain 

That  held  her  to  her  own  mysterious  land? 
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Choose  thou  another  comrade  in  the  grove, 
Whose    heart,    tho    simpler,    trusts    the    stronger 

powers : 
Eternal  Youth  must  wed  Eternal  Beauty. 

Pan 

Thy  words  are  wise, — would  that  my  heart  could 
heed  them! 

Aurora 

(Turning  toward   the   background) 
I  hear  soft  voices  from  the  rocky  path — 
Who  comes  to  see  the  wonder  of  the  Dawn  ? 

Pan 

(Joyfully) 

My  little  comrade  comes  to  worship  thee — 
See,  is  she  not  the  fairest  in  the  world? 

(Oak  appears  at  the  Back  coming  up  the  path.) 

Oak 

(Reverently) 

Hail,  beautiful  Aurora!  ...  I  am  Oak, 
A  spirit  of  the  wood,  who  worships  thee. 

Pan 
(Aside) 
'Tis  Oak !  whom  I  did  love  so  dearly  once.  .  .  . 
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Oak 
(To  Arian,  behind  her) 

Come,  sister,  we  have  reached  the  heights  at  last: 
Bow  down  before  the  miracle  of  dawn! 

(A nan    appears.     Oak    steps    forward,    Left. 
Pan  is  Left,  foreground.     Aurora  is  at  Right.) 

Aurora 

Ye  are  too  late  to  see  the  sun  arise, 
Yet  morning  still  is  fresh  and  beautiful. 

Pan 

(Seeing  Arian) 
Thou  too  art  come  unto  the  Hill  of  Dawn! 

Oak 

Yes,  Pan, — I  found  her  in  the  lonely  wood 
Trembling  with  fear  and  calling  on  thy  name. 
(Arian  crosses  to  Left.     Oak  goes  to  Right.) 

Arian 

Why  didst  thou  leave  me?     I  was  frightened,  Pan: 
The  forest  seemed  so  strange  and  vast  and  dark.  .  .  . 

Pan 
Thou  art  not  angry? 
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Arian 

Those  were  idle  words, — 
I  did  not  mean  them, — thou  art  still  my  friend? 

Pan 
Ever  thy  comrade,  whatsoe'er  may  come. 

Oak 

(Smiling) 

Then  I  will  leave  her  in  thy  care,  Friend  Pan. 
Thou  wilt  not  let  her  fear  return  again? 

Pan 
(Gently) 

Nay,  Oak,  I  ne'er  will  anger  her  again. 
(Exit  Oak  at  Right  Back.) 

Arian 

(Turning  to  Aurora) 
Art  thou  Aurora? 

Aurora 
Yes,  fair  mortal  maid. 

Arian 

Nay,  I  am  not  a  mortal,  but  a  dryad. 
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Aurora 
(Smiling) 
Whate'er  thou  wilt.  .  .  . 

Arian 

No  one  is  fair  as  thou: 

Why  are  thine  eyes  so  full  of  sparkling  light? 
Why  is  thy  voice  so  sweet? 

Aurora 

From  this  high  hill 

I  look  upon  the  whole  earth  stretched  below: 
And  on  one  side,  the  deep  night-darkness  lies: 
The  other  side  is,  for  a  time,  at  day: 
Change  follows  change:  and  never  do  the  shadows, 
And  never  does  the  sunlight,  rest  the  same. 
So  in  some  place  the  dawn  is  always  rising; 
And  I  must  call  the  birds  in  every  land 
To  wake  the  world  with  their  melodious  singing, 
By  gentle  words  and  by  the  power  of  beauty. 

Arian 
(Eagerly) 

Then  thou  canst  see  the  World, — the  World  of 
mortals  ? 
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Aurora 
I  see  both  mortal  happiness  and  sorrow. 

Arian 

And  dost  thou  know  the  answers  to  their  questions — 
The  deepest  laws  of  the  great  universe? 

Aurora 

Why  dost  thou  ask  ?     What  are  these  things  to  thee  ? 
Pan's  playmate  should  not  strive  to  learn  such  secrets. 

Arian 

(Sadly) 

'Tis  true.  ...  I  will  not  question  thee,  Aurora. 

Pan 

Nay, — let  us  journey  homeward  to  the  woodland. 
But  ere  we  go, — should  we  not  learn  a  song 
To  teach  the  little  dryads  in  the  grove? 
Fair  Dawn,  hast  thou  a  song  that  we  may  take  them 
Of  morning  and  of  youth  and  happiness? 

Aurora 

Yes:  many  songs  rise  to  the  Hill  of  Dawn — 
Music  that  long  has  died  upon  the  air 
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But  which  some  mortal  heart  remembers  still: 
Here  all  lost  bird-songs  find  a  hiding-place, 
And  echo  to  the  rippling  brook  at  night. 
Hear  ye  the  song  that  echoes  now  for  you: 

(Song,  spoken) 

Over  the  hills  the  dark  night  lies: 
The  forest  is  dreaming  and  still: 

But  heark  to  the  wind  that  wakes  and  sighs, 
And  a  bird  with  questioning  trill. 

Over  the  hills  the  dark  night  flies, 

And  a  thousand  songs  are  born : 
But  still  in  the  forest  the  sad  wind  sighs 

And  the  wee  bird  questions  the  morn. 

Why  dost  thou  sing  so  plaintively, 

Bird  in  the  forest  deep? 
There  is  an  answer  to  every  plea : 

Waken  thou  those  who  sleep! 

Pan 
(To  Aurora) 

I'll  teach  it  to  the  Dryads  ere  tonight, 
And  they  shall  sing  it  when  the  morning  comes, — 
Perchance  thou'lt  hear  them  deep  within  the  wood ! 
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Arian 
(Aside) 

What  means  the  song?     Why  does  my  heart  beat 

so? 
It  has  a  deeper  truth  than  seems  at  first.  .  .  . 

Pan 
(To  Arian) 

Come,  playmate!     Hasten  ere  the  hot  noon  sun 
Beats  on  the  path  that  leads  down  from  the  hill! 

Arian 

Farewell,   Aurora, — and   I   understand 

Thou  knowest  all  that  lies  within  my  heart.  .  .  . 

Aurora 
Farewell,  and  read  the  song  as  best  ye  may! 

Pan 

Come,  little  playmate,  come, — I'll  lead  the  way. 

(Exeunt  Pan  and  Arian.    Aurora  stands  watch 
ing  them.) 

CURTAIN 
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A  Grove  in  Arcadia.  The  Dryads  are  heard  sing 
ing  in  the  wood.  They  appear  at  Right  in  a 
procession,  walking  two  by  two,  in  time  to  their 
song.  They  cross  the  stage  and  exit,  Left, 
as  the  song  ends.  Pan  and  Arian  follow. 

Dryads 
(Sing) 

Over  the  hills  the  dark  night  lies,  etc. 
(See  page  87  for  the  music.) 

(Exeunt  the  Dryads.     Pan  and  Arian  watch 
the  procession.     Arian  is  lost  in  thought.) 
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Pan 

(Gaily) 

Perhaps  Aurora  hears  them  from  her  hill, 
And  this  song  mingles  with  the  thousand  others. 

Arian 
(Half  aside) 

"There  is  an  answer  to  every  plea 
Waken  thou  those  who  sleep.".  .  . 

Pan 

The  first  lines  of  the  song  /  love  the  best: 
"Over  the  hills  the  dark  night  lies, 
The  forest  is  dreaming  and  still.".  .  . 

Arian 
(Aside) 

What  is  the  meaning  of  Aurora's  song? 
Is  there  an  answer,  then,  to  every  plea? 
The  questions  I  have  asked,  here  in  Arcadia, 
Have  ne'er  been  answered,  and  I  plead  in  vain. 

Pan 

Why  art  thou  troubled,  little  playmate,  say? 
The  song  is  but  a  song, — it  has  no  meaning! 
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Anan 

Perhaps  for  thee  it  has  none:  but  for  me 
It  holds  a  wondrous  secret :  would  I  knew  it ! 

Pan 

'Tis  but  a  bird  that  sings  within  the  woodland 
All  out  of  tune  with  the  sweet,  silent  night ! 

Anan 
(Half  aside) 

I  think  I  understand :    /  am  the  bird 

That  questions  the  bright  morn  so  plaintively ! 

Pan 

(Smiling) 

How  canst  thou  be  the  bird,  since  thou  at  last 
Art  quite  in  tune  with  all  Arcadia? 

Anan 

Well,  I  would  know  the  meaning  of  these  words: 
"There  is  an  answer  to  every  plea, 
Waken  thou  those  who  sleep!" 

Pan 

The  hills  and  woods  are  dreaming,  in  the  song- 
Thou  canst  not  waken  them,  thou  little  bird! 
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Arian 

The    earth    at   night   is   sleeping.  .  .  .   (Exclaims) 

Ah!  'tis  that! 

Aurora  understood  my  deepest  thoughts  .  .  . 
But  can  I  bear  the  sorrow  it  will  bring  me?  .  .  . 

Pan 

(Teasingly) 

Thou  speakest  in  such  riddles,  Arian, 

I  think  thou  canst  outdo  the  babbling  brook ! 

Wilt  thou  not  come  and  play  with  me? 

Arian 

(Aside) 

I  can! 

(To  Pan,  changing  her  tone) 
Yes,  I  will  play  with  thee,  dear  comrade  Pan! 
If  thou  wilt  let  me  try  thy  pipes  again 
I'll  sit  here  in  this  grove  and  learn  of  thee ! 

Pan 

Why,  if  thou  dost  desire  it,  play  on  them! 

(Arian  sits  on  rock  at  Right.     Pan  stands  by 
her.     She  takes  the  pipes.) 

'Tis  long  since  I  did  teach  thee  first  to  blow  them: 
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Dost  thou  remember  how,  soon  afterward, 

We  parted,  and  the  dark  wood  frightened  thee? 

Arian 
(Shivering) 
Ah,  do  not  think  of  that,  dear  comrade  Pan! 

(She  rises  and  goes  to  Left.     Pan  remains  at 
Right,    smilingly    watching.) 

Pan 

Call  on  the  birds  or  beasts  or  butterflies! 

Arian 
(Blowing  a  low  mysterious  note) 

Ye  little  reeds,  now  summon  all  your  power, 
And  work  the  wonder  I  command  of  you ! 
Sound  low  into  the  earth's  profoundest  depths 
Where  sleeps  the  great  World-Mother:  waken  hei 
And  bid  her  answer  all  my  questionings. 
Wake,  Mother  Nature!  hear  the  pipes  of  Pan! 

(Utter  darkness  envelops  the  wood.  Pan  falls 
to  his  knees  and  hides  his  face,  not  daring  to 
behold  Mother  Nature.  Arian  remains 
resolutely  facing  the  back  of  the  stage.  A  dim 
light  appears  on  the  rock,  and  slowly  Mother 
Nature,  robed  in  ashen  gray,  rises  waist-high 
above  the  ground.) 
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Mother  Nature 
(In  a  deep,  rich  voice) 

Thou  hast  brought  sorrow  on  Arcadia, 

Bold  mortal,  who  hast  dared  to  waken  me. 

Yet  since  thou  knowest  well  the  penalty 

Hasten,  and  ask  what  thou  desir'st  to  know 

For  I  am  weary,  and  must  dream  my  dream.  .  .  . 

Arian 

Great  Mother  of  the  Earth,  if  I  am  bold 

Forgive  me  ...  yet  since  thou  dost  know  all  things 

Thou  knowest  why  I  dared  to  call  on  thee, 

And  how  I  grieve  to  part  from  Pan  forever.  .  .  . 

Yet  since  I  am  a  mortal,  in  my  soul 

There  is  a  deeper  love  than  he  can  know: 

My  fellow-mortals  call  me  from  the  World: 

All  thro  the  fragrant  wood  their  voices  sound, 

And  in  my  dreams  I  hear  their  sorrowing.  .  .  . 

They  long  for  happiness,  and  search  for  it; 

Should  I,  who  find  it  showered  at  my  feet, 

Refuse  to  lean  and  snatch  it  up  for  them, 

E'en  tho  I  lose  it  for  myself  forever? 

Ah,  no  ...  tho  I  must  waken  from  my  dream 

I  still  can  help  them. — Since  thou  know'st  all  things 

Then  answer  me,  I  pray,  kind  Mother  Nature : 

Why  must  man  labor  in  such  ignorance 
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Thro  light  and  darkness,  joy  and  suffering, 
Not  knowing  what  his  destiny  may  be: 
If  he  could  learn  the  universal  plan 
Might  he  not  work  far  better  with  its  laws? 

Mother  Nature 

He  could  not  understand  it,  mortal  maid : 
As  yet  man's  mind  and  soul  are  far  too  small 
To  grasp  the  meaning  of  these  greater  things : 
Yet  ever,  as  he  labors  toward  the  light 
He  is  preparing  for  them;  and  fear  not, 
When  he  is  ready,  they  will  not  be  hidden. 

Arian 

But  that  will  be  so  long!     Is  there  no  way 
To  learn  them,  so  that  man  may  live  by  them? 

Mother  Nature 

I  have  replied:  I  cannot  tell  thee  more: 
So  take  that  comfort  to  thy  fellow-mortals: 
Go  back  into  the  World  whence  thou  didst  come, 
And  never  let  Arcadia's  sunny  meadows 
Be  shadowed  by  a  mortal  form  again. 
Yet,  lest  thou  shouldst  be  troubled  with  its  beauty 
When  thou  hadst  passed  into  the  World  Beyond, 
I  bid  thee  Sleep! — and  when  thou  dost  awaken 
Arcadia  shall  seem  naught  but  a  dream. 
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(She  sinks  into  the  earth.  Arian  falls  asleep 
on  the  grass.  It  grows  lighter.  Pan  goes  to 
Arian.) 

Pan 

(Trying  gently  to  rouse  her) 

Arian!   little  comrade!     Arian! 
Awaken!  thou  art  still  in  Arcady! 
'Tis   Pan  who  calls  thee!     Waken,   little   friend! 
(Arian  stirs,  slowly  wakens.) 

Arian 
(Not  seeing  Pan) 

Ah, — I  have  slept!     How  did  I  wander  here? 
I  dreamed  a  dream  of  many  wondrous  things: 
I  wandered  thro  Arcadia,  I  fancied, 
And  heard  the  pipes  o'  Pan  sound  high  and  clear! 
(Rises.     Looking  down,  she  sees  that  she  still 
holds  the  pipes  in  her  hand.     Pan  stands  at 
one  side,  sadly  watching  her.) 
Ah,  am  I  dreaming  still?     How  came  these  here? 

(Tries  to  blow  them) 

Now  I  recall  some  beautiful,  strange  beings 
Who    flitted    thro    the    dream  .  .  .  and    now    this 

promise 

Rings    clearly    thro    my    brain  .  .  .  'tis    wonder 
ful.  .  .  . 
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"As  yet  man's  mind  and  soul  are  far  too  small 

To  grasp  the  meaning  of  these  greater  things: 

Yet  ever,  as  he  labors  toward  the  light 

He  is  preparing  for  them;  and,  fear  not, 

When  he  is  ready,  they  will  not  be  hidden." 

I  must  return  and  tell  my  fellow-beings 

Of  all  I  dreamed — and  when  they  see  these  pipes 

They'll  think  perhaps  that  Pan  himself  once  made 

them, 

And  that  I  found  them  in  a  magic  wood ! 
—  But  I  must  hasten  where  the  gypsy  fire 
Burns  red  beneath  the  moon ;  for  ere  tomorrow 
It  may  be  ashes,  and  its  smoke  have  vanished ! 
My  race  is  like  the  swallows;  here  today, 
Tomorrow, — who  knows  whither  they  have  flown? 

(She  runs  out  at  Back,  taking  the  pipes.) 

Pan 

Farewell,  dear  little  comrade:  it  is  best! 

(He  stands  watching  where  Arian   has  gone. 
Oak  steals  out  from  the  wood.) 

Oak 

Dear  Pan,  thou  wilt  not  let  a  mortal  sorrow 
Fall  on  thy  heart  and  on  all  Arcady? 
The  little  dryads  have  not  laughed  for  long, 
And  deep,  dark  shadows  lie  upon  the  hills! 
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Become  our  happy  playmate  once  again, 
And  banish  all  thy  grief  from  Arcady! 

Pan 
(Smiling  tenderly  at  Oak) 

I  am  Eternal  Youth,  and  thou,  sweet  Oak, 
Shalt  be  Eternal  Beauty;  and  we  two 
Will  ne'er  again  let  sorrow  come  between  us : 
Fair  Arcady  shall  be  at  peace  once  more! 

Oak 
Ah,   now   the  little  dryads  can  be  happy! 

Pan 
And   thou,   dear  Oak? 

Oak 

Am  happiest  of  all! 

Pan 

Then  come  with  me  down  to  the  shining  water 
Where  reeds  are  waving  in  the  purple  shallows, 
And  we  will  cut  new  pipes,  all  bound  with  grasses: 
So  when  the  gypsy-maid  across  the  Border 
Remembers  how  she  dreamed  of  Arcady, 
And  blows  upon  her  reeds  as  I  once  taught  her, 
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She'll  hear  me  answer  thro  the  fragrant  woodland 
And  think  it  but  the  echo  of  her  call! 

Oak 
Yes,  let  us  cut  new  reeds:  I'll  help  thee  bind  them! 

Pan 

The  new  pipes  shall  be  sweeter  than  the  old! 
(They  go  out  together,  hand  in  hand.) 
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I.    Song  to  the  Moon 

(Parts  2  and  3  may  be  omitted.)  By  SYLVIA  SHERMAN 

Dryads 


1. 


2. 


Fair  white  moon,whose  glowing  arc  Sails  like  a  ma  -  gic 
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Clear,  sustained  tone 
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ship  on  the  night;  Far  and    far,  thro'  dusk  and  dark; 
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After  econd  verse 
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Yield  to  us  now  thy  light  !  0  hear  our  pray  'r,  White  lady  fair! 
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3. 


4. 
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*Call  of  Pan's  Pipes:  to  be  played  on  pandean  pipes  or  a  flute 
behind  the  scenes. 


II.     Dryads'  Dance  with  Pan. 

Dryads  By  SYLVIA  SHERMAN 


Come  dance,  come,love,    and    hark  to  the  song  of  the 
With  spirit 
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*      hill! 


Come  sing,  0     love,  let  thy 
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hap-py  voice  never  be        still 


The 


daisies  call,the  daisies, the  wind  and  the  sky,     .     .     .      Come 
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dance  and  sing,  0  love,till  the  day-light  die!     .     .     . 


III.    Aurora's  Song. 

Dryads  By  SYLVIA  SHERMAN 
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0  -  ver  the  hills     the  dark    night  lies;  The  for-est 
Slowly,  with  expression 


PIANO 
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dream  -  ing  and   still;     .     .  But  hark    to  the  wind  that 
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wakes  and  sighs,And  a  bird  with    ques-tion-ing  trUl.     . 
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IV.    A  Song  in  Arcadia 

Dedicated  to  Miss  Martha  Miles 

By  SYLVIA  SHERMAN 


Lento,  con  motto  espressione 
VOICE 


0  all  ye  hills  and  meadows, Ye  old  fa- 
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miliar  paths  and  ways         So  dear  to  me!       All  dreams  are 
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wan-der-ings  in  search  of  thee,  my  home: 
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Cantalrile 
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Dawn  comes      to     the  sleep-ing  world,  0, 

8ve. . .  8ve. 
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Cantabile 
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hear,         all  ye        that        sor-row  in  the  dark  : 
8ve. . . 
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the         sweet      call         of  Love     . 


groves 
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The  morn  draws    near: 


The  stars  are 
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pale:                                         0  hap-py    day!    .    .    .     . 
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